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To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
Sir, 


ILERE being still prejudices against vaccination amongst 

the lower orders of the community, and even among a 
few of the most ignorant of the medical profession, your in- 
sertion of the following state and effect of vaccination in 
France, may not only afford pleasure to the more enlightened 
part of your readers, but may possibly have some effect in re- 
moving the prejudices of the ignorant. 

I am, Sir, 
YOUR CONSTANT READER. 


VACCINATION in FRANCE, 


THE following document, which appears to be official, 
points out the system pursued by the French legislature to pro- 
mulgate vaccination, and to disseminate the evidence of the 
benefit arising from adopting that discovery : 

_ Teun years of labour and success have at length decided the 
inportant question, as to the vaccine possessing the power of 
preserving all those in whom it bas regularly gone through its 
progress, from the small-pox. This has been carried to such 
i degree of certainty by the experiments of the central com- 
mittee, and its numerous correspondents, as well Frenchmen as 
Sliangers, that there is not at present any fact in medicine bet- 
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ter proved, or more certain, than that which establishes the 
truly anti-variolons power of the vaccine. 

His majesty the emperor and king, to whom the different 
reports of the central committee have been presented, has 
been sensible of the advantages which would result from the 
general propagation of the new inoculation. His majesty has 
seen the preservation and increase of the population of his 
vast empire, immediately convecjed with the adoption of this 
method. He has had an account rendered to bim of the ob- 
stacles which, in some districts, might yet oppose its progress, 
and has found that these consisted principally in the great dif- 
fealty of procuring and preserving the vaccine fluid. 

In consequence, his majesty, wishing to give to his people 
a signal mark of his paternal soliciiude, has granted to his ex- 
cellency, the. minister of the interior, au annual and special 
credit, destined to provide lor the expences necessary for ex- 
tending the practice. He has formed, in twenty-four of the 
principal cities of France, depots of the vaccine fluid, where 
every one who wishes to practice vaccination may be sure of 
always finding disposable mauer. ‘These are, Besaycon, Bour- 
deaux, Brussels, Caen, Clement-Ferrand, Dijoa, Florence, 
Lisle, Lyons, Marseilles, Mentz, Montpellier, Nancy, Nantes, 
Orleans, Parma, Kheims, Rennes, Rouen, Saintes, Strasbourg, 
Thoulouse, Tours, and Turin. 

His majesty has further created a vaccine committee at 
each of these depots, and has: preserved to the central com- 
imittee, established near his excellency the minister of the in- 
terior, its original organization, in charging it with the central 
depot of Paris. 

in conclusion, his majesty has appointed, by his decree of 
the Gth of November last, annual rewards for those who shall 
have performed the greatest number of operations, collected 
the most important facts, overcome most obstacles, aad ar- 
rested the course of variolous epidemics, These rewards have 
been so distribuzed that every: effort has been noticed, and 
every labour proportionably recompenused. 

They are thus determined :—1st, a prize of 3000 franes ; 
2d, two prizes of 2000 franes ; 3d, three prizes of 1000 franes ; 
and 4th, a hundred silver medals bearing the head of the 
empe ror, 

These powerful motives always to keep up and preserve the 
vaceine fluid this energetic incentive to an emulation which 
must direct all the eflurts of the practitioners towards a rapid 
propagation of the vaccine, leads to the hope that the public 
communication of his majesty’s benetoleut intentions, will be 
sufficient to give a geweral impulse in favour of the new me- 
thod, and banish in a few years that scourge, the sinull-pox, 
tromahe French teisitory, 
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Already the returas of the mortality in the city of Paris, for 
the year 1809, exhibit only 213 deaths, by small- “pox. This 
number, though yet too considerable, since the vaccine offered 
to ‘these 213 victints a certain method of preservation, is yet 
extremely small iu comparison of that of some years, when 
the epide inic small- pos < has carried off, iu the same city, more 
than 20,000 individuals. The committee does not hesitate to 
attribute this diminution of mortality to the zeal with which 
the different members, who compose it, have extended the 
practice in the large establishments to which they are at- 
niched, physicians and surgeons; to the efforts of all the 
sofestonel me nb, and of some ecclesiastics in the capital ; and 
jastly to the conspicuous exertions of messieurs the cpancel- 
lurs of state, the prefects of the Scine and of police, the mayors 
and their assisiants, who have always seconded the committee 
with the greatest zeal, and in many lustances aaticipated i 
intentions. 

Every good man, and every friend to mankind, may hope 
then, that the new measures taken by his majesty will at length 
effect that which thé labours of the committee had long led 
them to expect. There is reason to believe that they will so 
stimulate the emulation of all physicians and surgeons, that 
very shortly the small-pox, already unknown in many depart- 
meats, where the zeal of the prefects has been such that there 
remain nove to vaccinate but the infants born in every year, 
will entirely disappear trom France, as the leprosy has done, of 
which no traces are found, except in the history of the worst 
governed ages of our monarchy. 

The committee embraces this opp< ortunity of reminding the 
public, that the central establishment of the vaccine, founded 
the Tih of February, 1801, and situated in No. 1, Rue da 
Battoir, St. Andve-des-Ares, is still carried ow; that vaccina- 
tion is practised gratuitously there every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, at noon ; that the children of the poor are adinitied gra- 
tuitously during the course of the vaccine ; and that applica- 
tions for vaccine fluid should be addressed, under cover, to his 
excellency, to M. Husson, physician of the Hotel Dieu,and of 
the impe ris il lyceum, secreiary to the committee. 

Given at the sitting of the 11th of May, 1810, the day of 
the 10th anniv rsary of the foundation of the committee, 

Signed by all the members. Duchz moy, president; Cor- 
visart, Delasteyrie, Doussin- Dubreuil, Guillotiv, Hall, Hesard, 
Jade lot, J.J. Leroux, Marin, Mungenot, Parfait, Pinel, Sel- 
made, Tesuset ; Llusson, secretary. 
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Inquiries concerning the Gout Medicine the Eau Medici- 
nale de Husson, and the Rhododendron Chrysanthum. 


Medicine has lately been imported from France under 

the title of Eau Medicinale d’Husson, and now much 
used for the relief of the paroxysms of gout, with zreat efficacy 
and general safety. The effects and operation of the Eau Me- 
dicinale, and those said to arise from the use of rhododendron, 
are so strikingly similar, that it is suspected the Eau Medici- 
nale is prepared from the rhododendron. The Eau Medicinale 
is professed to be prepared from a vegetable substance, which 
vegetable is said to be discovered, and an imitation of the Eau 
Medicinale is made from it, and advertised for sale in Lon- 
don, but still as a secret. 

Dr. Home’s experiments with rhododendron were unsuc- 
cessful in acute rheumatism, but it was found to be active and 
powerful, and as it has obtained a place in the materia medica 
of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, [ am in hopes that you, 
gentlemen, or some of your readers, will be able from later 
experience, to say whether it is possessed of the virtues attri- 
buted to it by Koelpen, and others upon the coutinent. 

In Dr. Woodville’s Medical Botany there is a figure of the 
Rhododendron Chrysanthum. It is a native of Siberia, and 
he says is not yet introduced into Britain. [have not found it 
in the catalogues of our nurserymen, nor in our plantations 
and shrubberies ; but my local and confined situation may be 
the means of my not knowing where it is to be procured. 

Should my suspicions prove well-founded, and the rhodo- 
dendron be possessed of similar powers to the Eau Medici- 
nale, it will be an acceptable service to gouty sufferers, and 
also to the faculty, to rescue an useful medicine from the 
hands of quackery. 

The editors of the Edinburgh Journal, to whom these inqui- 
ries were addressed, say, that the last Rhododendron Chry- 
santhum used in Scotland, was a parcel of the dried leaves sent 
from Russia by Dr. Guthrie, of St. Petersburgh, to Dr. Dun- 
can, senior. It was introduced into the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
poia, chiefly on account of the reputation it had procured in 
Russia as a cure for rheumatism; but the trials here did not 
correspond with its reputation, as we never saw any remarka- 
ble benefit from its use. In particular, it never produced a 
purgative effect, and is therefore probably not the basis of the 
Eau Medicinale, which is said to operate powerfully even in 
small doses. It has not yet been cultivated in Scotland, al- 
though the Rhododendron Dauricum has beeu mistaken for it. 
It is, however, mentioned in Don’s Catalogue of the Cam- 
bridge Botanical Garden, as introduced there in 1801, and is, 
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as might have been suprosed, marked hardy. It is figured in 
the Botanical Magazine for March or April last. ‘The Rbodo- 
dendron Ferrugineum is supposed to possess similar virtues. 

We have lately been informed, that the digitalis lutea is 
supposed to be the basis of the Eau Medicinale. Edinburgh 
Journal, 1811. 





Biographical Memoirs of the Gretna-Green Coupler. 


‘te E deceased Joseph Paisley, of coupling celebyity, was 
born on the borders of England, in the year 1728, or 
1729, at the obscure hamlet of Lenoxtown, about a mile dis- 
tant from Gretna Green; at which place and at Springfield 
(its immediate neighbourhood) the subject of this memoir half 
a ceniury continued to weld together the chains of matrimony, 
to vender happy or miserable great multitudes of anxious lo- 
vers. Early in life, Paisley was apprentice to a tobacconist; 
but becoming disgusted with this employment, he changed it 
for that of a fisherinan, and was allowed by his brethren to 
bear the palm on all occasions where strength and agility were 
required. [t was in this humble capacity that he was initiated 
into the secrets of a profession, which he managed with such 
address. He had formed a connection with one Walter Cow- 
ford, who lived very near to Sarkfoot, upon the sea-shore ; and 
who, though strange it may appear, was both a smuggler and 
apriest. Old Watty had the misfortune to be but indifferently 
lodged, having “ a reeky house,” and what is perhaps worse, 
a scolding wile, so that he was necessitated to perform the 
marriage ceremony on the open beach, among the furze, or as 
it is provinciaily called, whins; on these occasions young 
Paisley officiated as clerk. But our bero nad ambition, and 
he only wanted an opportunity for its exertion. An opportu. 
nity soon offered itself :—One time Waity went to the Isle of 
Maun, for the purpose of fetching over a cargo of contraband 
brandy ; whilst his assistant remained at home to perform the 
necessary rites during the absence of the former. Finding 
that he could rivet the matrimonial band equally as weil as his 
master, and being at the same time under some pecuniary em- 
barrassment, he began business on his own account, and by his 
ability aud address soon overcame all competition. 

(bout the year 1794, he was served with a subpeena to 
give evidence at Bristol respecting the vi lidity of a marriage, 
It was expected by thousands that the event of the trial 
would put an end to Joe’s matrimonial career; the contrary, 
however, took place ; for by his dextrous management, he not 
ouly succceded in rendering the match valid, but was enabled 
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to follow his favourite profession with increased security. Due 
ring this journey he visited the metropolis, where he was mach 
noticed by the nobility and gentry. Had he been of a coe 
vetous disposition, he might have accumulated a considerable 
fortune ; but since the time to which we aliide, he has never 
been distant a single mile from Springfield. 

Of Joseph’s personal strength, there are many well authen- 
ticated accounts; his strength of arm was prodigious; he 
could have taken a large caken stick by the end, and conti- 
need to shake it to and fro, until it went to pieces in the air! 
The excellence of his consitution was likewise often tried; 
though it must be allowed that his intemperance was prover- 
bial, yet he reached his 82d year. He was accustomed to re- 
zate with great pleasure a celebrated achievement in which he 
and a jovial companion, a horse-breaker, were once engaged, 
when they consumed the amazing quantity of ten gallons of 
pure brandy in the short space of sixty hours; and what is 
more, these two thirsty souls kicked the empty cask in pieces 
with their feet, for having run dry sosoon. It may be conjec- 
tured that the conversation of such a character could not be 
very engaging ; juvenile feats of activity, and his beloved 
brandy, formed the chief topics of his disconrse, which, until 
very lately, never turned upon religious subjects. 

Bat let justice be done to the character of the man. It 
must be allowed, indeed, that he was too fond of a stoop of 
Rrquor, and was of coarse and unpolished manners; but was 
not addicted, as reported, to prophane talking and obscene dis- 
course ; without hazard of contradiction, it may be averred, 
that he was a very honest and charitable man, and an inoffen- 
sive neighbour, and that he was generally respected by all who 
knew him. 

Paisley is succeeded in the capacity of coupler by a young 
man, a friend of his; and there is no fear that the business 
will fall off, as thiee weddings have already taken place since 
the interment of the old man. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 
COURT of COMMON PLEAS, January 30 and 31. 
Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Giitdhait, before Lord ¢ ‘hief Justice Sir James 
fansjield, and a Special Jury. 


SILK AND ANOTHER, EXECUTORS OF JERVOIS, tT. JER- 
VOINS. 


FTCHIS was an issue from the court of chancery, directed to 
try the validity of the will of the late Mr. Tham as 
Clark 
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Glark Jervois; and whether the same was duly made and exe- 
outed at atime when the testator was in sound mind, memory, 
and understanding. 

This cause oceupied the time of the court and jory the 
whole of Weduesday, until half past seven o'clock in the 
evening, atid the next day until five in the afternoon. The 
court, from the number of witnesses in attendance, and the 
interest excited, was crowded excl day from the sitting until 
the rising. ‘The plaintiffs in the cause were the executors of 
the testat. ww, Mr. Thomas Clarke Jervois ; and the defendant, 
Mr. Somuel Clark Jervois, his younger brother and committee. 

By his will the testator had disposed of a conside rable rea} 

and personal property, in estates in Hampshire, S iaffordshire, 
Somersetshire, and London, amounting tou upwards of 10,0001. 
per annum; ‘w hich he devised, among others, to the childrea 
then surviving of his younger brether Samu el Clarke Jervois, 
and legacies to Miss Faulder, to his natural son, Xe. Ke. This 
will was daly executed on the 5th of January, 1808, and the 
testator died in Decembe r, 1SO”. 

From the evidence on the part of the plaintiffs it appeared, 
that the futher of the testator died on the 5th of January, 
1808, by which he succeeded to the property in litigation ; 
and on the 7th, being the first moment that he -had an intima- 
tion of his father’s decease, he contemplated the design of 
inaking his own will; for which purpose be applied to Mr. 
Hail, a respectable solicitor, who had, for many years, acted as 
the principal law-agent of his deceased father, for the title 
and other deeds belonging to these estates. From the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hall, Lord Hood, and Mr. Catheart, it appeared, 
that at the time of making bis will the testator was perfectly 
collected in all bis mental faculties; and although they ad- 
mitted, on thejr cross-examination, that he was a man of most 
singular eecentrieties, yet, at the period in question, he was 
pericetly competent to make a disposition of his property. 
On the 12th ot January, 1808, he gave specific instructions to 
vir. Hall, to prepare a dratt of its will, | aving blanks for the 
names and suis, to be filled up according to bis own wishes; 
une froin the variovs inguiries he made, respecting the dispo- 
sition of property by will, they had every reason to conclude, 
he perfeetly understood the subje et upon which he was en- 
gaged; and from his subs equent conduct on the1Sth, ith, 
and 15th) upon which latter day the will was executed), it was 
evident he was perteetly — d,and fully aware of the na- 
tare and tendency of the business in which he was occ upted, 

Mr. Serjeant She spherd, on the part of the defendant, in-aa 
animated address to the jury, contended, that he should 
prove the insanity of the testator continuing, almost without 

luterre ption, trom the year 1795 to the time of his decease; 
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and argued, that if they should find him acting like a maniac 
uniformly for so long a period of ume, tie conclusion must be, 
that he was incapable of making a valid disposition of his 
property. It appeared from the evicence of William Best, 
his father’s butler, and some others, that bis aunt had given 
up the mansion house near Belmont, in Hampshire, to his 
father, and resided herself in a cottage in the village. That 
the day after her death, in 13802, he having succeeded to 
the possession of her property, he employed the villagers, 
men, women, and children, to_pull down the railing ia front 
of the: cottage. That he erected a tent ‘on the ‘grass-plat 
before the house, where he chiefly resided. At the same 
time hé erected another tent in bis father’s demesne, at Bel- 
mont, where he also used to pass most of his bours with Miss 
Faulder, a lady who lived with bim, and his servants; bere 
he was accusiomed to cook tis diner uniler a. neighbour- 
ing tree, and at night reposed in a summer-hbouse, which was 
built on an adjoiuing eminence, and ealled the Castle. Hav- 
ing a misunderstanding with bis father at this time, he de- 
clined eutering into the dwelling-honse ; buat one evening, 
while his father and sister were absent on a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood, he collected a number of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and with ropes pulled down a stack of chimneys, 
which falling on the roof, endangered the lives of those 
within. la the same manner, he pulled down the chim- 
ney of the brewhouse, for the purpose of building a fortifi- 
cation rouad the castle, where he proposed to plant cannon, 
to give signals io the shipping. At another time, about the 
same period, be had the privy, which was before concealed, 
pulled down, and built in a situation exposed tothe high road, 
Te levelied the paling between the high road and the mansion 
house, leaving the premises exposed to the depredations of 
the public. Waile lis father was absent, he occupied the great 
hall of the mansivn-house, but would not. enter avy of the 
chambers; here he used to exjoy his meals, but probibiied 
the atteadance of any of the servants. In order to obviate 
the inconvenience, be had « trap-voor made in the door leading 
from the kitchen to the hall, a siall table taxed to pullies was 
rolled to the trap-door, on which the dishes were placed, and 
this was so contrived as to move backwards and forwards to 
and from the dinner-table at the pleasure ot Mr. Jervois 
At another ume he converied the dining-perlour into a bed- 
chamber ; and alihough there were several exceilent and con- 


venient bed-rooias in the mansion, he used to sicep there for 


several weeks, on a bed fixed on six chairs, while the rest of 
the apartment was occupied with saddles, bridles, harness, 
and various other ljumber. About this time he Lecame dissaiis- 
tigd with the rates of postage charged by ilic postmasters on 
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that road, and determined to reduce them by turning postmaster 
himself: for this purpose he converted the porter’s lodge intova 
posi-house, and put upa sign-board, in his own hand-writing, 
intimating that he should let out post-horses on much 
more moderate terms. During his residence at Belmont at 
this time, he used to ride about the country on a jack-ass, 
dressed-in a white shirt by way of a smock-frock, over his other 
body clothes, tied round the middle with a broad leather 
girdle, to which he had suspended a leather bag, formerly used 
by the errand-boy for carrying letters to and from the post- 
oifice ; a white bat, blue cloth trowsers, and red slippers, , and 
generally armed witha gun or blunderbuss. At other tines, 
he wore a flannel jacket, like a bricklayer’s labourer, and 
frequently assisted his workmen in this costume. 

Being invited with Lord Hood and several others of the 
neighbouring gentlemen to dine with the Finchdean eorps of 
volunteers on the dissolution of that corps, some difticulty oc- 
curred on finding accommodation fur some of the company, 
Mr. Jervois proposed they should dine and smoak their pipes 
in his chariot ; but after some remonstrances, he gave up that 
idea. Daring dinner, his conversation was incoherent and 
unconvected ; aud he declared his intention of shortly visit- 
ing his brother in Black Jack (a name he had given his 
chariot), carrying a farthing rush-light in one hand, and a 
Common Prayer Book in the other. For several years testa- 
tor’s brother, Mr. Robert Jervois, liad been in a state of 
mental derangement, and under the care of a Mr. Hawkins. 
On hearing of the death of his father, the testator went to 
Mr. Hawkins, to whom he appeared to be all hurry, flurry, 
bustle, and confusion: he told bim be had much business of 
importance to communicate ; carried him from Kensington 
to town in his carriage; but there seemed totally to forget 
the important business, and talked on general subjects.— 
They drove to a coachmaker’s in Queen-street, Long-acre, 
where some alterations were making to one of his carriages ; 
and because it was not ready at the moment, he flew into a 
violent passion, peremptorily called for the coachmaker’s 
bill, paid it, and swore he would have no more to do with 
him. 

Here the evidence closed on Wednesday, at seven o’clock in 
the evening. : 

Tuurspay.—The court having met at ten o'clock, the next 
witness called was, 

Mr. Stepheus —He was an attorney, and steward to the 
testator’s father for his estates in Hampshire. Soon after his 
father’s death, on the 25th January the testator came to him 
Mm great haste, and talked much about his interest in the 
borough of Yarmouth, which place his father bad repre- 
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sented ; spoke of his intention of becoming a candidate for 
the vacancy occasioned by his father’s death ; insisted on 
knowing when the election was totake place, and desired he 
would immediately accompany him to Petersfield. He almost 
instantly changed the subject, talked of the Dolphin Inn at 
Chichester, and appointed to meet him there the following 
day. On his arrival there, he received a strange letter from 
the testator, desiring him instantly to deliver up all his papers ; 
and when he repaired to the inn, he found bim surrounded 
by a crowd of tradesmen and inhabitants of the place, treat- 
ing them with punch, and making a great riot and noise; the 
testator peremptorily refused to see him, but desired he should 
meet hin next day at Petersfield. When they again met, he 
talked about purchasing the Bush Inn at Farnham ; and 
with a view to divert his mind from the subject, he (the 
Witness) advised him to make some inquiries aboutit, on his 
journey to town. ‘They parted in great good humour ; but 
about two o'clock in the morning be received another letter, 
couched in the wostangry terms, and demanding the immediate 
delivery of his papers. 

Mr. Walter, a carpenter, was the next witness called. He 
stated that he was employed by the testator in January, 180s, 
but had known him some years belore ; observed a great 
alteration in his manners and appearance in that time. The 
first order he received was on the 2ist of January, when 
he was desired to make a conjuring stool. ‘This ingenious 
piece of mechanism was to stand in his carriage when travel- 
ling, sometimes to be used as a table, at other times as a con- 
venience for the ladies to sit on, while they viewed the prospect 
around them ; it was also to be used as a diaft-board, back- 
gammon box, cribbage-board, tox and geese, Ke. Ke. but 
this very useful piece of furniture baftled the ingenuity of 
the carpenter, aud he gave up the job in despair. The 
next order was for a writing-desk, to be made in a partica- 
lar Manner to serve various purposes while travelling ; but 
before he had given his final instructions for one job, he 
talked of another. ‘The room was strewed with papers, and 
he was all hurry, bustle, and confusion, continually writing 
notes, and sending his servants on messages. During this 
time the testator frequently cooked his dinner himself, ina 
conjuror in the coach-yard, and used to shave and dress him- 
self in the couch-house. At this time he wore a long cloth 
dressing-gow n, tied sometimes round the waist with a handker- 
chief, sometimes with a rope,and a hairy cap on his head: 
he was continually cutting up and altering his coach harness. 
At this time the testator had two vis-a vis, a chariot and a 
He next employed the witness in cutting off the top of 
one 
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one of his vis-a vis, and on a Sunday morning the testator sent 
for him, and made him cut the seats out of the same carriage, 
to make more room ; and having procured a pot of black 
paint, made him paint it all over; he then placed some 
boxes in it by way of seats, which were several inches 
higher than the original seats, so that those who were to sit on 
them must stoop : in this state,on the same evening he drove 
the carriage out with the intention of carrying two gentlemen, 
friends of his, to his country-house at Egham—he next 
had the entire front cut out of his chariot. Sometimes he 
would have the body of one carriage hung on the carriage 
of another, substituting the kitchen poker for the bar, and 
placing the braces under the carriage in the room of the 
perch. Sometimes the testator drove the carriage himself, 
while the witness sat inside. He brought the witness to his 
house at Egham, when he made him take down a paling 
which separated the lawn from the high road, leaving the 
whole open. He next had the staircase taken down, because 
it was in the way; he then had a long step-ladder placed 
ona large mahogany table, and reaching to the first-floor 
window, by which means he gotin and out of the upper 
rooms. 

This witness was proceeding to state many other eccentrici- 
ties, when the jury thought he had gone far enough. 

Lady Gardner, the relict of the late Sir John Gardner, 
stated, that she had known the testator many years; he 
had formerly visited in her family, and was always considered 
very eccentric, but had seen little of him for eight or nine 
years previous to January, 1808 ; on the 28th of that month, 
she received a very incoherent letter from him, and soon 
after he came himself ; he talked wildly, and expressed his wish 
that she and her sister should accompany him into Stafford- 
shire, to assist him in the arrangement of his affairs. The next 
day he sent her a letter with a proposition of marriage, and 
inclosing the copy of a letter he intended to send toa lady, 
then living with him, discarding her. 

Several other witnesses were also examined as to various 
other acts of insanity committed by the testator, but none of 
them to speak to the precise time of making his will. 

After a very able reply from Mr. Serjeant Lens, on the part 
of the plaimiffs, the learned judge was proceeding to sum up 
the evidence, when the jury told his lordship they were per- 
fectly satisfied ; and immediately returned a verdict for the 
plaintifls, by which the validity of the will was established 
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Ancient Customs in Kent, recorded in Doomsday- Book. 


\ HEN we look back a few centuries, and consider the 

customs and habits of life practised by our ancestors, 
and compare them with our own, we feel a kind of superiority 
rising in the mind, while we are contemplating on the progress 
we have made in the refinement of our wanners, and in waking 
such great improvement for increasing the comforts and the 
pleasures of life. 

The cultivation of the arts has a natural tendency to refine 
the taste of the people who cherish them, and it will give 
them a notiou of ease and elegance; bet, at the same time, 
they will be found to introduce a great expence in dress, 
furniture, and equipage, a vanity in exhibiting them, and too 
often a corruption of morals will be the cousequence. 

If we turn to the Doomsday- Book, aud examine the several 
customsand laws which were practised in Kent, in the reign 
of William the First, we shall see what a change time has made 
in the county and in the kingdom, for expediting business, and 
promoting the ease aud the ¢onvenicacy of passengers from 
place to place. 

Many of those who can now step into a coach at their own 
door in the eveuing, aud be set down in the morning at an 
jnn in the metropolis, at the clistance of seventy miles, and 
perhaps be put out of temper on the road, ou account of some 
trifling delay, and consider the hardship almost insupportable, 
little think of the difficulties which their ancestors have 
encountered with ip travelling before them, when kings were 
quiere to issue their proclamations to have the roads and 
the bridges repaired previously to their undertaking a jour- 
ney, that they might not be delayed in their progress by 
neglected roads rendered impassable. Our improvements have 
been so great within the last century in the mode of wavelling, 
that ladies and gentlemen can now trot off in their curricles, 
their tandems, their gigs, and their chairs, without a jolt to 
Incommode them ; and invention is still on the rack to intro- 
duce further ease and elegance in carriages. 

As the road {rom London to Dover was formerly, as well as 
at present, often used for sending dispatches to the continent, 
and trequented by ainbassadors, and wany great personages, 
going to and returvipg trom the opposite coast, a heavy tine 
was imposed throyghout the whole county on all those who 
neglected to keep the roads open,or who suffered any branches 
of trees or bushes to grow over the king’s highway, or who 
were guilty of digging any ditch to incommode travellers. 
There was a fine of 100 shillings imposed in several of the lests 
in Kent, for suffering any of the above-mcutioned encroach- 
meuts on the roads. 
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This heavy penalty at that time might keep open a-track 
through their woods and their forests; but, with all their 
attention, they could hardly be rendered passable in bad 
weather ; and it was with difhiculty the great barons could visit 
the capital on horseback. It wotld be very useful if this 
fine could be levied at present for neglecting ihe cross-roads, 
where, in many places, the bushes aad brauches of trees nearly 
meet, and annoy the passengers. 

If we have gained so much advantage over our ancestors in 
travelling so expeditiously, we are not so secure in oul persons 
and property against the haad of violence. Such was the 
attention of the Saxons to the keeping of the peace in the 
night, that every disorderly person was considered in mercy 
to the king, and obliged to redeem himself with a fine 
of eight pounds. This fine was ta be paid by every persona 
breaking the peace of the king throughout the whole county of 
Kent. 

William the First ‘was so attentive tothe preserving of the 
peace during the night, and to prevent conspiracies, that he 
obliged every one to put out their fire, upon the ringing of the 
curiew-Lell, at eight of the clock in the evening. What bave 
we to say, when we reflect on the alteration wich has taken 
place in ouc time ? Our day is hardly beginning, in upper 
classes in life, till towards the setting of the sun; and, in some 
of our provincial towns, the coaches do not begin to rua 
fortea and ecards ’till between nine and ten of the clock in 
the evening ; and, when there is aroutora ball, they seldom 
Cease ‘till between five and six in the moruing, to the great 
annoyance of the king’s peaceable subjects, wishing, by rest, 
to recover their strength and their spirits, to enable them to go 
through the toil of the ensuing day. Lt certainly would pre} 
veut people from drawing pleasure to the dregs, if this fine was 
noWimposed upon every person, uot only throughout Keat, 
but the whole kingdom, tor being absent from home at midnight, 
This fine was uot the same in every place. By the laws 
of Alured, the violatars of the kiag’s peace in a royal city were 
to pay 120 shillings ; in the city of an abbot, 90 shillings ; in 
the city of a bishop, 60 shillings ; in a village containing 1200 
persons, 30 shilliags ; and in ove of 600, only 15 shillings. 

lu some of the towns ia Kent such auention was paid to the 
preventing all noise in the night, that the chief magistrates 
would not suffer the hue and cry to be proclaimed within the 
Walls, ‘till they were first made acquainted with it. When 
every thing we eat, drink, and wear, is so heavily taxed, to 
Support a useless tribe of placemen and pensioners, it is 
time to pay a particular attention to folly and dissipation, that 
the public may receive some small compensation for being 

disturbed throughout the whole night. The heroes of the 
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sword, who are so famous for kicking up rows at plays and 
assemblies, ought to pay a heavy tax for every breach of the 
peace ; and duellists, in particular, might be kept under some 
restraint by levying a heavy fine in proportion to their income 
for the public use. 

The king had the same fine of every allodial tenant in 
Kent for denying his pledge, and raising a false accusation ; 
and another fine of 100 shillings for quitting his habitation 
without permission, if his sureties could not produce him. 

When the allodial tenant died, the king claimed a relief for 
the lands throughout the whole county, excepting the lands 
of Holy Trinity, (now Christ's Church, Canterbury, Saint 
Augustine’s, § Saint Martin’s, Goderice le Burnes, Goderice le 
Carlestone, Alnot Cit de Cilletram, Eber, Biga, Turgis, Nor- 
man, and Azor). Of these the king had a forfeit upon their 
persons. 

If he was a king’s thane, he had four horses, two with and 
two without saddles ; two swords, four lances, and as many 
shields and helmets, with a coat of mail, and fifty mance of 
gold. 

At the death of a common thane, the king had a horse with 
all the accoutrements and the thane’s half bung. 

When the king’s thane had his own sac, the king had then 
three pounds ; and if he had been lately promoted, then two 
horses, one wit!: and one without a saddle, with two lances, two 
shields, and fifty mance. 

The king had also his forfeits for house-breaking, forestalling, 
and adultery, over all the county, excepting Holy Trinity, 
Saint Augustine’s, and Saint Martin’s, which were ‘privileged 
places, and they did not pay any fine. The sum for adultery, 
yn Kent, is not mentioned in the Doomsday-Book ; but at 
Lewes, in Sussex, itwas eight shillings and fourpence. The king 
received the fine for the men, and the archbishop for the women. 
With us this crime is considered as a civil injury, for which 
the party aggrieved may bring his action, and recover da- 
mages ; but our uncestors considered it as a public wrong, and 
fixed a penalty, which in many places was in proportion to the 
rank of the female. 

When a thief was condemned to death, the king claimed a 
moiety of his property ; and,if he went into exile without per- 
mnission, he was under a forfeit. 

If the king gave public notice by proclamation of his 
intention of coming into Kent, the Kentishweu were obliged 
to meet him on Pennendenheath ; but they were not to be 
compelled to go beyond it : if they did not attend, they were 
then liable toa fine of 100 shillings. 

The king had a rig!it to be maintained for six days at Can- 
terbury, or ai Sandwich, by those who held the lands of Alnod- 
Cit; 
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Cit; and, if he was properly supplied with provisions, the king 
could not fine them.” 

In Lianuarlet, and in Busmer Lests, the king had the privi- 
lege of two carts, and two sticks of eels ; twenty-five on each 
stick for one menial servant. He was also allowed twelve 
pence each to twenty-three of his principal men, instead of 
one servant and one yoke. 

In North-Burg he had twelve pence for one servant; in 
Dena, eighteen pence; in Gara, one servant. The lands which 
contributed the above sums were in Wye; and the owners of 
them had the keeping of the king three days, when he was at 
Sandwich. 

The king had in the city of Canterbury 51 burgesses, who 
paid him rent, and 212 persons over whoin he had sac and 
soc, and 23 mills of 40 shillings. He had also 19 burgesses, 
who paid gable or rent 32 ob. There were eleven messuages 
in the city ditch and ruins, and of these the archbishop had 
seven, and the abbot of Saint Augustine’s the rest. ‘There 
were also thirteen messuages, which had been exchanged 
with the castle. ‘There were twenty-one burgesses, over whom 
the king had sac and soc, and they paid 68 shillings for The- 
lonica, or for the privilege of buying and selling; and be had 
three mills worth 108 shillings. There were eight acres of 
pasture which belonged to the legate, which puid a rent of 
18 shillings ; and there were a thousand acres of wood, which 
yielded only 24 oras, which is a plain proof that wood was at 
that time of but little value. 

The whole, in the time of King Edward, was worth 
50 pounds ; when the bailiff Hamo received it, 50 pounds, and 
now 50. He who now holds it pays 30 pounds, burnt and 
weighed, aud 25 pounds by tule, and out of these sums the 
sheriff bad 10 shillings. 

A certain monk belonging to Christ’s Church took two mes- 

suages, belonging to two of the burgesses, one within and the 
other without the city, and these they placed under the call of 
the king. 
* The burgesses had the rents, and the privileges of 45 mes- 
suages, which were out of the city; but the king had sac 
and soc, and they held of bim 23 acres of land in their own 
geld. Ralph Columbels rented these houses and the lands 
belonging to them, and also 25 acres more, whici the bur- 
gesses held as allodial tenants of the king. He had also 5 acres 
belonging to several of the churches. 

Ralph Curbspine held four messuages in the city of the king, 
which had sac and soc, but he had not the privilege. The 
same Ralph held eleven other messuages in the city of the 
bishop of Baieaux, which were Shorne Bigas’s, and he paid a 
rent of eleven shillings and two-pence farthing. 

9 The 
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The king had sac and soc throughout the wholé city of 
Canterbury, excepting the lands of the church of Holy Tri- 
nity, St. Augusiine’s, Queen Eddina’s, Alnod Cit’s, Eber’s, 
Biga’s, and sires of Cilleham. It was agreed that every one 
who transgressed should pay his forfeit to the king, in trespass- 
ing on the straight road through the city, to the distance of 
one league, three rods, and three feet from the gates, 

If any ove encrowched upon this road, by digging a ditch, 
or enclosing any part of it with pales, the king’s bait? might 
pursue him wherever he fled, and compel him to make good 
the path to the king. 

The archbishop of Canterbury had the fines of calamniators 
upon his own Jands within and without the city. 

A certain prepositus named Brumann, in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and William the First, received the cus- 
toms of foreign merchants on the Jands of Holy Trinity and 
St. Augustine’s, ’till Archbishop Langirane and the bishop of 
Baieaux examined into the matter, and found that be had ob- 
tained the privilege by swearing faisely. 





COXCOMB. 
{From Bage’s Hermsprong.] 


M*: FILLYGROVE is a young man with a swect pretty 
face, and two well enough shaped legs, the coniewpla- 
tion of which does probably add to the happiness of the pos- 
sessor, if one may judge by Mr. Fillygrove. If this young 
gentleman happens to be placed over against a pier glass at 
dinner, if he drinks your health, his looks are directed not to 
you, but tothe glass; so if he answers a question. Once, 
when he was addressed, and it became evidently necessary to 
direct his regards to the person he was going to answer, un- 
juckily his eye on its road caught the mirror, was fascinated by 
it, and the poor youth found it impossible to break the charm. 
In a walk yousee him, once a minute, bend his graceful cur- 
vature, throw a glance at those adorable legs, and resume his 
erect position with increased perpendicularity. 








Improved Method of Pointing a Cannon. 
. S 


N Antonio Vignozzi, of Florence, bas discovered an easy 
Be and certain method of pointing a cannon at any parti- 
cular object, either by sea or land, by means of a snail machine. 
‘This discovery may increase the effects of artillery, and enable 
the most unskilful person to point a gun, &c. with precision. 
6 An 
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An infallible Means of preventing Accidents by Fire. 


T gives pain to observe the numerous females who have 

lately been burut to death, while there isa possibility of 
avoiding such a dreadful catastrophe, which consists simply ia 
the party lying down as sgon as the clothes are discovered to be 
on fire. <A lJady’s muslin dress, which might take fire at the 
skirt, would barn from top to bottom, and produce a fatal 
density of flame, in half a minute, while she is standing 
upright ; but if she were instantly to lie down, even though 
she took no pains leisurely to extinguish the flames, ten minutes 
would elapse before the dress could be consumed, and the 
flame would be such as might, at any instant, be extinguished 
by the thumb and fingers. Is it not, then, most afflicting 
that fatal accidents should arise from a cause so easily averted? 





LOVE OF ANCESTRY. 


HE love of ancestry is a weakness(if soit must be termed) 

common to the inhabitants of every civilized portion of 
the globe; but the nobles of no state can vie, jn point of 
family antiquity, with those of Venice. Other countries 
have been conquered and over-run, or so int rmingjed with 
surrounding districts, that the origin of the oldest families may 
be traced to a comparatively modern date.. He who looks 
back on an ancestry ‘distinctly ascertained to the 10th or Lith 
century, is,in most countries, respected for the antiquity of 
his honours. But it isnot so in Venice. Some of the Roman 
families, which, during the ravages of the Huns, took shelter ia 
the isles of Venice, and were then considerable enough to be 
intrusted with the affairs of government, still remain, and 
are certainly the most ancient in Europe. Many of these 
clearly trace their genealogy to the time of Attila the Hun, 
who invaded Ltaly in 452. 





An ANECDOTE. 


Person, being employed to effect a reconciliation between 
a young man aad his father, repeatedly assured the 
latter, as a proof of his son’s contrition, that he had certainly 
seen his folly. But being induced to think the old gentleman 
doubted his veracity, he again put the question in plain terms, 
when the latter replied, | have not the least doubt that my son 
has seen his folly ; indeed, he has seca it so often that he has 
fallen in love with it. 
Vol. 51. x 
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Answer, hy J. W. of Charmouth, to T. Byrt’s Rebus, inserted December 3. 


HARITY is a blessed fruit, 
W hich duth the Christian constitute. 


(<2 Similar answers have been received from A. Keen, of Menhenniot; 
and I’, Sterwill, at Plympton sehovl. 





Answer, by F, Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, to J. W.’s Charade, inserted the 
34 of December. 


1 may the sword be in the SCABBARD thrust, 
That dove-ey’d peace may visit this our isle! 
Then trade and commerce will return I trust, 
And once more greet the’ oppressed with a smile. 


Similar answers have been received from TF. Byrt, and J. Brown, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Henderson, of Plymouth Dock; Claudius, of Yevvil; 
1; H. Geach, of St. Columb; J. Whitford, of St. Austell; T. Sherwill, ar 

lympton school; J. Kerby, of Helston; A. Keen, of Menhenniot; Caro- 
line Caines, of Lion’s Gare; R. Glyde, of Chard; J, Strike, near Laun 
cestun; and J. Channon, of Ottery. 








Answer, by J. Henderson, of Plymouth Dock, to F. Strike’s Rebus, inserted 
24th of December, 


TMHE initials, if you join with care, 
The age of TWENTY they'll declare. 


*+* We have received the like answer from R. Glyde, of Chard; John 
Melhuish, of Honiton; T. Byrt, Shepton Mallet; T. Sherwill, at Piymp- 
pton school; J. Channon, of Ottery; Betsey Baker, of Bridgewater; Agri- 
cola, of Giuvias; Sarah Glyde, at Yeovil school; Caroline Caines, at 
Lion’s Gate; and J. W. of Charmouth. 














4 CHARADE, dy F. Channon, of Outcry. 





N interjection, bards, pray shew; 
My next a poet brings ro'mind; 
I think my whole you soon wiliteh, 
He was a genius known full weil, 


“eee eee — o " . - eee 
A REBUS, by Nemo. 


N Y first’s a fratricide of ancient date; 

AVA Mj nexi’s a ‘irecian hero, Priam’s hate ; 

My third my second’s deeds has sweetly trac’d : 
My whole dear Chlve’s head this day has grac’d. 


_ - - — Se el 
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A REBUS, Ay A. Keen, of Menbenniot. 


FT by my first I have been rous’d 
W hilst slumbering by the fire-side ; 
You'll for my next a vowel chuse ; 
And last where trade doth most preside : 
Where desolation spreads itself around, 
*Tist chiefly found, 


6 POETRY. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 


[From a recent Publication, entitled “* Hymns for Infant Children.” 


wie sweet summer flowers appear, 
We wish that they always would last ; 
But winter must shortly be here, 
To sweep them away with his blast : 
Spring, summer, and autumn, still hasten away ; 
‘The ryses must fade, and the blossoms decay. 


Like winter, old age will be found; 
All stripp’d of our blossoms and fruit, 
We still may remain in the ground, 
Tho’ nothing be left but the root; 
But wither’d and bare we must ever remained, 
For spring will not cover our branches again. 


Then let us, since-time’s on the wing, 
And death and eternity near, 
Endeavour, while yet in our spring, 
To prepare for the end of the year; 
That we may not look back with remorse snd dismay 
To think how this season was wasted away, 


And then when the summer is gone, 
Our youth and maturity past, 
Old age will couie pleasaatly on, 
Ani bring us to glory at last! 
Nor shall we reflect with a sigh ora tear 
On any gay season of happiness here. 


In Heaven no winter they know 
To wither their pleasures away ; 
The plants that in paradise grow 
Sha!1 blossom but never decay ; 
Then for these fading pleasures no longer we'll care, 
But hope we shall spend an eternity there. 


































A CHILD’s GRAVE. 


[Also from ** Hymns for Infant Minds,” 


\ HAT is this grassy mound, 
Where pretty daisies bloom? 
What is there lying under ground? 
It is an infant's tomb. 
Alas! poor baby, dig itdie? * 
How disinal must it be! 
To hid this pretty world good bye, 
Seems very sadto me. 
Silence, my child; for could we hear 
This happy baby’s voice, 
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We should not drop another tear, 
But triumph and rejoice, : 


{h\ 


66 Oh do not ever weep for me,” 
The happy soul would say ; 

6* Nor grieve, dear child, that I am free 
From that poor sleeping clay. 


Mourn not because my feeble breath 
Wes stopp’d as soon as giv’n: 
There’s nothing terrible in death 
To those who come to Heav’n. 


No sin, no sorrow, no complaints, 
My pleasure here destroy : 

I live with, God and all his saints, 
And endless is our joy. 


While with the spirits of the just 
My Saviour I adore, 

I sinile upon my sleeping dust, 
That now can weep no more.” 








WOMAN. 
[ From Barrett’s Poem so entitled. } 


EE the young mother, on her lap, admire 
Her little image asking fine attire ; 
In twisted roses prank its amber hair, 
And bless the smile she fancies past compare ; 4 
The prattle perfect to herself alone, 
The piher’s eye, the dimple like her own; ol 
Press the small hand that to her bosom steals, 


S 
And ha!f its well-remember’d snow reveals. ;' 
See with what joy she plies her anxious art ! 
Kiss but her babe, you win her instant heart. 
Sweet dotage, not unwise. But soon’succeed su 
More sober transport, more endearing deed. 
And chief in woman charities prevail, pl 
That soothe when sorrows or discase assail. th 
As dropping balm medicinal instils to 
Health when we pine, her tears alleviate ills ; 1 
And the moist emblems of her pity flow, it 
As heaven relented with the watry bow. | 
Let pearls embellish tresses, dew the morn, fi 
But beauties more divine the maid adorn, : 
When, mourning him she lov’, her tender tear a 
That else had blest his bed, imbathes his bier. al 
st 
Ask the poor pilgrim on this convex cast, 
His grizzled locks distorted in the blast; at 
Ask himn what accent soothes, what hand bestows a 
‘The cordial bev’ rage, garment, and repose? h: 
Oh! he will dart a spark of ancient flame, 
And clasp his tremulous hands, and woman name, re 
YT 
Peruse the sacred volume; H1M who died P 
: 


Her kiss hetray’d not, nor her tongue denied : : 
When ev’n th’ apostle left him to his doom, u 
She laager’d round his cross, and watch’d his tomb, 


